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the negativlst attitude towards religion which he im-
parted to his son j but the change seems to have been
due to some of the friendships which he formed at an
early period of his life in London, especially the friend-
ship with the South American patriot. General Miranda.*
His chief friends from 1810 onwards were Jeremy
Bentham, Ricardo, Brougham, George Grote, Joseph
Hume, William Allen, the Quaker and philanthropist,
and the radical tailor of Charing Cross, Francis Place-
With all of these he worked in common; most of all,
perhaps, with Bentham. With Bentham he lived in
closest intimacy: he stayed with him both at Barrow
Green and at Ford Abbey, and consoled himself in 1812
with the reflection that if he died, his son would be left
in Bentham's hands. Doubtless he gained from, as well
as imparted to, Bentham's circle of intimate friends
many of those ruling conceptions, both in morals and in
practical life, which were held by the so-called Utilitarian
school; and freedom of thought on religious subjects
would, of course, be included in the intellectual pro-
gramme. Yet there were discords even in the generally
harmonious relationship with Bentham. We know that
on one occasion Mill had to write a dignified letter to
Bentham, suggesting that it would be better for both
parties if they saw each other less frequently; and though
the breach was temporarily closed, Bentham appears to
have made remarks about his friend in private conversa-
tions which, if they were not actually inaccurate, were
certainly ill-natured. He made, for instance, the charge
against Mill's political opinions that they resulted less

* So Mill himself told an intimate friend, Walter Coulson.    Cf,
Bain's James Mill, p. 89.